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She Pournal of Belles Bettres. against the mistakes which always creep into the after 


editions of any book when fizures are introduced. 
Now, let us see whether a man could in that time 
THE DOCTOR.—VOL. V. 
CHAPTER CLV. 


acquire a competent knowledge of seven languages. 
The poet’s calculation tested and proved. 





I do not of course mean such a knowledge as Pro- 
fessor Porson and Dr. Elmsley had attained of Greek, or 
as is possessed by Bishop Blomfield and Bishop Monk— 
but a passable knowledge of living languages, such as 
| would enable a man to read them with facility and plea- 
|sure, if not critically, and to travel without needing 
|either an interpreter—or the use of French in the coun- 





Fiddle faddle ; don’t tell of this and that, and every thing in 
the world, but give me mathematical demonstration. 
CONGREVE. 


Bat I will test (as an American would say—though, 


7 ; : 7d , tries where they are spoken. 
let it be observed in passing, that I do not advocate the | Dividing therefore two thousand seven hundred and 
use of Americanisms,) [ will test Mr. Campbell's asser-| 


| thirty, being th ber of | hich might be ap- 
tion. And as the iord president of the New Monthly thinty: Derag the enuiter of Sears whien wigh rad 


Maguzine has not favoured the world with the calcula. | 


propriated to learning languages, by seven, the number 
of languages to be learnt, we have three hundred and 








tions upon which his assertion, it his it be, is founded, jinery hours for each language; three hundred and 
I will invostigate it, step by step, with which ae l ninety lessons of an hour long—wherein it is evident 
have this morning, Saturday, May the fifteenth, 1830, that any person of common capacity might, with com- 
minuted myself during the act of shaving. |mon diligence, learn to read, speak, and write—suffi- 
The time employed was, within a second or two more ciently well tor all ordinary purposes, any European 
or less, nine minutes. : . \language. The assertion, therefore, though it might 
_. L neither hurried the operation. nor lingered about’ seein extravagant at first, is true as far as it goes, and 
it. Every thing was done in my ordinary orderly way, is only inaccurate because it is far short of the truth. 


steadily and without waste of time. ' For take notice that I did not strop the razor this 
Now as to my beard, it is not such a beard as that of, he - P 


‘ / |morning, but only passed it, after the operation, ten or 
Domenico d’Ancona, which was delle ee twelve times over the palm of the hand, according to my 
that is to say, the crown of beards, or rather, in iuglish every day practice. One minute more at leust would 
idiom, the king. 


| have been required for stropping. There are many men 
| whose beards render it necessary fer them to apply to 
| the stop every day, and for a longer time, and who are 
jobliged to try first one razor and then another. But 
let us allow only a minute for this—one minute a day 
amounts to six hours five minutes in the year; and in 
, : | fifty years to three hundred and four hours ten minutes— 
and of which Berni says, that the barber ought to have tjme enough for an eighth language. 

felt less reluctance in cutting the said Domenico’s throat,! Observe also that some languages are so easy, and 
than in cutting off so incomparable a beard. Neither do! others so nearly related to each other, that very much 
I think that mine ever by pussibility could vie with that Jess than half the number of hours allowed in this com. 
of Futtel Ali Shah, King of Persia at this day; nay, I pytation would suffice for learning them. It is strictly 
doubt whether Macassar oil, bear's grease, elephant’s (rye, that in the time specified, a man of good capacity 
marrow, or the approved recipe of sour milk with which might add seven more languages to the seven for which 
the Persians cultivate their beards, could ever bring that computation was formed; aud that a person who 
mine to the far inferior growth of his son’s, Prince Ab- | hag any remarkable aptitude for such studies, might in 
bas Mirza. Indeed no Mussulmen would ever look upon | that time acquire every language in which there arc 
it, as they did upon Mungo Park’s, with envious eyes, | hooks to be procured. 

and think that it was too good a beard for a Christian. 
But for a Christian, and mureover an Englishman, it is| 
a sufficient beard; and for the individual, a desirable | 


one: nihil me penitet hujus barbe; desirable, I say, in-| See, reader, what the value of time is, when put out 
asmuch as it is in thickness and rate of growth rather | a¢ simple interest. But there is no simple interest in 
below the average standard of beards. Nine minutes, | knowledge. Whatever funds you have in that bank, go 
theretore, will be about the average time required for on increasing by interest upon interest—till the bank 
shaving by a Zebedeean—one who shaves himself. A/| gaits, 
professional operator makes quicker work, but he can. | die 
not be always exactly to the time, and at the year’s end 

as much may have been lost in waiting for the barber, | CHAPTER CLVI. 


as is gained by his celerity of hand. jAn anecdote of Wesley, and an argument arising out of 
Assuming then the moderate average of nine minutes,’ jf, to show that the time employed in shaving is not 
nine minutes per day amount to an hour and three mi-| 9 much lost time; and yet that the poet's calculation 
nutes per week ; an hour and three minutes per week! remains of practical use. 
are fifty-four hours thirty-six minutes per year. We) 
wiil suppose that our shaver begins to operate every day | 
when he has completed his twentieth year; many, if not | 
most men, begin earlier; they will do so if they are am-| There was a poor fellow among John Wesley’s follow. 
bitious of obtaining whiskers ; they must do so if their}ers, who suffered no razor to approach his chin, and 
beards are bleck, or carroty, or of strong growth. There | thought it impossible that any one could be saved who 
are then fifty years of daily shaving to be computed; and) did: shaving was in his opinion a sin for which there 
in that time he will have consumed two thousand seven | could be no redemption. If it had been convenient for 
handred and thirty hours in the act of shaving himself. 


Una barba la pix singulare 
Che mai fosse discrilta in verso o'n prosa,— 


A beard the most unparalleled 
That ever was yet described in prose or rhyme, 





Hé bien, me suis je enfin rendu croyable? Est-on 
content ?* 


Questo medesimo anchora con una altra gagliardissima ra- 
gione vi confermo. Lopovico Dominicui. 





I have stated the numbers throughout in words, to guard 
NO. 23—PaRT 11.—pDEC 4, 1838, 


* Piron. 





their interests to put him ont of the way, his next of kin 
would have had no difficulty in obtaining a lettre de 
cachet against him from a mad doctor, and he might 
have been imprisoned for life for this harmless madness. 
This person came one day to Mr. Wesley, after sermon, 
and said to him ina manner which manifested great 
concern, Sir, you can have no place in heaven without a 
beard! therofore, | entreat you, let yours grow imme- 
diately ! 

Had he put the matter to Wesley as a case of con- 
science, and asked that great economist of time how he 
could allow himself every day of his life to bestow nine 
precious minutes upon a needless operation, the patriarch 
of the methodists might have been struck by the appeal, 
but he would soon have perceived that it could not be 
supported by any just reasoning. 

For, in the first place, in a life of such incessant 
uctivity as his, the time which Wesley employed in 
shaving himself was so mach time for reflection. How- 
ever busy he might be, as he always was—however hur- 
ried he might be on that particular day, here was a 
portion of time, small, indeed, but still a distinct and ap. 
prehensible portion, in which he eould call his thoughts 
to council. Like our excellent friend, he was a person 
who knew this, and he profited by it, as well knowing 
what such minutes of reflection are worth. For al- 
though thought ec. meth, like the wind, when it listeth, 
yet it listeth to come at regular appointed times, when 
the mind is in a state of preparation for it, and the 
mind will be brought into that state, unconsciously, by 
habit. We may be as ready for meditation at a certain 
hour, as we are for dirner or for sleep; and there will be 
just as little need for an effurt of volition on our part. 

Secondly, Mr. Wesley would have considered that if 
beards were to be worn, some eare, and consequeutly 
some time, must be testowed upon them. The beard 
must be trimmed occasionally, if you would not have it 
as ragged as an old Jew clothes-inan’s; it must also be 
kept clean, if you would not have it inhabited like the 
Emperor Julian’s; and if you desired to have it Jike 
Aaron's, you would oil it. ‘Therefore it is probable that 
u Zebedcean who is cleanly in his habits would not save 
any time by letting his beard grow. 

But it is certain that the practice of shaving must 
save time for fashionable men, though it must be ad. 
mitted that these are persons whose time is not worth 
saving, who are not likely to make any better use of it, 
and who are always glad when any plea can be invented 
for throwing away a portion of what hangs so heavily 
upon their hands, 


Alas, sir, what is a gentleman’s time! 
there are some brains 
Can never lose their time whate’er they do.* 





For in former times as much pains were bestowed on 
dressing the beard, as in latter ones upon dressing the 
lair, Sometimes it was braided with threads of gold. 
It was dyed to all colours, according to the mode, and 
eat to all shapes, as you may here learn from John Tay- 
lur's Superbie Flagellum. 


Now a few lines to paper I will put, 

Of men’s beads strange and variable eut: 

Jn which there's some do take as vain a pride, 
As almost in all other things beside. 

Some are reaped most substantial like a brush, 
Which makes a natural wit known by the bash; 
(And in my time of some men I have heard, 
Whose wisdom ha bh been only wealth and beard,) 


* May. 
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Many of these the proverb well doth fit, 

Which says, bush natural, more hair than wit. 

Sone seem as they were starched stiff and fine, 

Like to the bristles of some angry swine: 

And some (to set their love’s desire on edge) 

Are cut and pruned like toa quickset hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 

Some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark bare, 

Some sharp, stiletto fashion, dagger like, 

That may with whispering a man’s eyes out pike: 

Some with the hammer cut or Roman T, 

Their beards extravagent reformed must be, 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 

Some circular, some oval in translation, 

Some perpendicular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket fur their crassitude, 

That heights, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, 
round, 

And rules geometrical in beards are found ; 

Beside the upper lips strange variation, 

Corrected from mutation to mutation ; 

As ’t were from tithing unto tithing sent, 

Pride gives to pride continual punishment. 

Some (spite their teeth) like thatched eaves downward 
grows, 

And some grow upwards in despite their nose. 

Some their mustachios of such lengtir do keep, 

That very well they may a manger sweep! 

Which in beer, ale, or wine they drinking plunge, 

And suck the liquor up as *t were a sponge; 

But ‘tis a sloven’s beastly pride I think 

To wash his beard where other men must drink. 

And some (because they will not rob the cup) 

Their upper chaps like pot-hooks are turned up: 

The barbers thus (like tailors) still must be, 

Acquainted with each cut’'s variety.* 


in comparison with such fashiuns, clean shaving is 
clear gain of time. And to what follies and what ex- 


travagances would the whiskerandoed macaronies of 


Bond street and St. James’s proceed, if the beard once 
more were, instead of the neckcloth, to “make the man!” 
They who have put on the whole armour of dandyisin, 
having their loins girt with—stays, and having put on 
the breat-plate of—buckram, and having their feet shod 
—by Hoby! 

I myself, if I wore a beard, should cherish it, as the 
Cid Campeudor did his, for my pleasure, I should regale 
it on a summer’s day with rose-water; and, without 
making it an idol, | should sometimes offer incense to 
it, with a pastille, or with lavender and sugar. My 
children, when they were young enough for such blan- 
dishments, would have delighted to stroke, and comb, 
and curl it, and my grandchildren in their tarn would 
have succeeded to the same course of mutual endear- 
ment. 

Methinks then I have shown, that although the Camp. 
bellian, or pseudo Campbellian assertion, concerning the 
languages which might be acquired in the same length 
of time that is consumed in shaving, is no otherwise in. 
correct than as being short of the truth, it is not a legi- 
timate consequence from that proposition that the time 
employed in shaving is lost time, because the care and 
culture of a beard would in all cases require as much, 
and in many would exact much more. But the prac. 
tical utility of the proposition, and of the demonstration 
with which it has here been accompanied, is not a whit 
diminished by this admission. For what man is there, 
who, let his business, private or public, be as much as it 
will, cannot appropriate nine minutes a day to any object 
that he likes? 


CHAPTER CLVII. 


Which the reader will find, like a roasted maggot, short 
and sweet. 
Malum quod minimum est, id minimum est malam. 
PLavtvs. 

But here one of those persons who, acting upon the 
proverbial precept which bids us look before we leap, 
look so long that they never leap at all, offers a de 
murrer. 

it may be perfectly true, he observes, that a language 
may be learnt in three hundred and ninety lessons of an 
hour each, But in your proposition the hour is broken 
into several small parts; we will throw in an additional 
minute, and eay six such portions. What, I pray you, 
can a lesson of ten minutes be worth? 

To this I reply, that short lessons are best, and are 
specifically enjoined in the new system of education. 
Dr. Bell says, in his Manual of Instructions for conduct- 


* Taylor, the water poet. 


ing Schools, “ In the beginning, never prescribe a lesson 
or task which the scholar can require more than ten 
minates or a quarter of an hour to learn.” 

On this authority, and on the authority of experience 
also, I recommend short lessons. For the same reasons, 
or for reasons nearly or remotely related to them, I like 
short stages, short accounts, short speeches, and short 
sermons; I do not like short measure or short com- 
mons; and, like Mr. Shandy, I dislike short noses. 
1 know nothing about the relative merit of short-horned 
cattle. I doubt concerning the propriety of shurt meals. 
I disapprove of short parliaments and short petticoats ; 
I prefer puff-paste to short pie-crust; and J cut this 
chapter short for the sake of those readers who may like 
short chapters. 

—<— 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MUNGO MACKAY, THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 


BY A BLUE NOSE. 


Of all the amateur lovers of wit, or regular professors 
of jesting, heaven defend me from the entire tribe of 
practical jokers. There is no race more dangerous to 
the peace of mankind, or who commit more outrages 
upon the good sense and good feeling of society. I can 
endure a mere verbal wit, a perpetrator of puns, or an 
inventor of quaint sayings and humorous anecdotes; 1] 
can tolerate even an ill-natured satirist, provided there 
be something like impromptu in the fun or the mischief: 
but when a fellow descends to plot, to introduce ma- 
chinery, and erect a regular battery of malicious droilery 
aguinst his neighbour, “ Put me a whip in every honest 
hand, to scourge the rascal naked through the world.” I 
have tried hard—for some whose goud qualities I re 
spected have been given to this vice—but never could 
preserve a lasting friendship with a practical joker. The 
wife of his bosom is not safe; how then can the chance 
acquaintance or intimate friend hope for enduring cour- 
tesy and esteem! I have known a man disinherited for 
indulging this evil propensity upon his father. I have 
known two men sent out to exchange shots of a cold 
morning, because a neighbour, to make sport at thie 
expense of the one, had breathed what was meant for 
humour, but was in reality foul suspicion, into the ear 
of the other. But of all the mad devotees to the science 
of practical joking, of all the inveterate manufacturers 
of mischief in this line of acting, the most notorious, the 
most systematically troublesome that ever I heard of, 
was Mungo Mackay, of the good town of Boston, in 
Massachusetts Bay. Others followed the sport as most 
men follow the hounds, or cultivate music, for recreation; 
but Mackay might be said to follow it as thouzh it were 
his trade. With them it is the by-play, with him it 
was the business of life. It was food and raiment to 
him; he could not exist without a plot against the tran. 
quillity of his neighbourhood; he laughed but when 
others were in a rage, and enjoyed life to mark when 
those around him were suffering from the results of his 
inventive genius. IJis father died just as he had grown 
to man’s estate, leaving him a comfortable independence; 
and from that period he passed his days and nights in a 
crusade against the peace of the good people of Boston. 
He was an Ishmaelitish wit: for truly, “his hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him,” 
and the hand of every woman too, from the River Charles 
to South Boston, and for many miles round the villages, 
by a semicircle of which the ancient capital of the land 
of steady habits is enclosed. 

It is not my intention to write the life of this eccen- 
tric individual, although I have read less amusing, and 
perhaps less instructive biographies than it would make ; 
but I shall throw together a few passages, that the read. 
ers of Bentley’s Miscellany may know what manner of 
man he was, and that some enterprising publisher may 
be induced to send out a scribe in the Great Western to 
gather up the anecdotes of him thut are scattered as 
profusely as plums in a good pudding, in the memories 
of those whose ancestors he delighted to torment. Pass 
we then over his juvenile days of pristine wickedness, 
over countless manifestations of precocious talents, that 
we may come without further preface to a few of those 
exhibitions of ripened genius which prove him to have 
been a master of his art. 

One cold, raw November night, in the year 18—, the 
wind blew as though it would blow down old Fanueil 
Hall, and the rain fell in such torrents, that Bunker Hill 
was nearly washed away. The sky was as black as ‘All 
round my hat!” and the air was compounded of that de- 
lightfal admixture of frost and moisture, in which there 
is enough of the latter to open the pores, while the for- 
mer goes directly to the heart. In the midst of this 
rumbling of the eloments, a tall figure might be seen 





winding stealthily along through narrow streets and 
lonely aileys, shod with a pair of fishermen’s boots, and 
enveloped in a huge pea-jacket, for India-rubbers and 
Mackintoshes were unknown in those days, until it 
halted under the window of a lonely cottage, at some 
distance from the town, and, the family having been 
some time in bed, knocked violently at the door. At 
first his rude summons was unanswered ; but after re- 
peated thumps, a bed-room window was thrown up, and 
a voice demanded who was there? 

“ Pray, sir,” said Mackay—for it was he,—“ will you 
be kind enough to tell me if a person named Nutt lives 
in this neighbourlwod ?” 

“To be sure he does,” replied the voice from the win- 
dow, “he live here.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said M., “for the night is very 
stormy, and I have something of great importance to 
communicate to him.” 

“Of great importance—of great importance, did you 
say? I know of nothing very important that can con- 
cern me at this hour of the night; but whatever it is, 
let me hear it. I am the person you want.” 

“ Speak a little louder, if you please,” said M., “I 
am somewhat deaf, and the spout makes such a noise. 
Did you say your name was Nutt!” 

“ Certainly I did ; and | wish you would make haste 
to communicate whatever you have to say, for I hate 
nothing on but my shirt and night.cap, and the wind is 
whistling through me nation cold.” 

“Have you got an uncle in Boston—childless, and 
very old—worth ten thousand dollars ?” 

At this question a long pointed white nightcap was 
thrust out of the window, and in an instant, together with 
the shirt-collar that followed, it waa saturated with rain. 
‘What did you say about an uncle, and ten thousand 
dollars? There is my uncle Wheeler is very old, and 
very rich; but what of him?” 

“Oh! nothing as yet, till Iam certain of my man. 
There may be a good many Nutts about here. It is 
John Nutt [ want.” 

“JT am the man!” said the voice in the nightcap. 
“There is no mistake. There is not a man for twenty 
miles round of the name of Nutt but me; and besides 
my name is John; and I have an uncle in Boston.” By 
this time the whule back and sleeves of the shirt were 
out of the window, the tassel at the end of the white 
nightcap nearly touched the green palings in front of the 
house ; and, had there been light enough to have seen, 
a painter might have caught an attitude of straining 
anxiety, and a face, or rather two faces, for by this time 
there was a female peering over Nuti’s shoulder, beam. 
ing with the anticipation of good fortune to come. 

“Well,” said Mackay, very deliberately, “I suppose 
I may venture to speak out; but mind, if there is any 
mistake, you Cannot say it was my fault.” 

c “No, certainly not,” cried two voices from the win- 
ow. 

“ You say your name is John Nutt, do you?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, then, all that I have to say is, may the Devil 
crack you !” 

The two heads were drawn in like lightning from the 
rain; and, as the window was slammed down with a 
violence that bespoke rage and disappointment, a loud 
horse-laugh rose upon the wind, and the lover of practi- 
cal jokes turned on his heel to trudge homeward through 
the mist, as the good woman inside was going in search 
of the tinder-box to enable her to hunt up dry shirts and 
nightcaps. 

This story was many years afterwards Jone into verse, 
after the manner of Coleman the Younger, by a clever 
student of Harvard university; but all that 1 remember 
of the poetry are two concluding lines: 


“And if your name be certainly John Nutt, 
Why, then, the devil crack you!” 


Another of his tricks had very nearly broken a poor 
fellow’s neck ; but I verily believe that if it had, it would 
have been all the same to Mackay, who seemed to think 
that the whole human race had only been created for 
him to play pranks upon ; or perhaps he quieted his con- 
science by the belief that the amusement afforded to the 
many more than counterbalanced the annoyance, and 
sometimes actual pain, which he dealt out to the few. 
Old Ben Russel, or Major Russel, as he was usually 
styled, was a tall, fine-looking man, at that time in the 
prime of life, stroug as Hercules, but with a good deal 
of the neatness of dress and polished manners of a gentle- 
man of the old schvol. He had for many years owned 
and edited the Boston Centinel, and prided himself upon 
two things—always having his paper out at a certain 
time, and always having in it the most exact and au- 





thentic intelligence. No man in the city could at a word 
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tell you so correetly the position of contending armies 
in the last European battles, or the points at issue in 
the latest continental negociation. When two armies 
went into the Netherlands for a summer’s work, and as 
Sergeant Cotten, the Waterloo guide, says, “ Aint it 
the cockpit of Europe? no matter where they quarrel, 
they are sure to come here to fight!” Ben Russel un- 
furled the map of the country upon the wall of his sane. 
tum as svon-as they unfurld their banners in the field; 
and two pins, the one black and the other white, stuck 
through the map, served to mark the places at which 
they first entered the country, or opened the campaign. 
These pins shifted their positions, and either advanced 
or retired as the belligerents changed their ground; and 
when any part of the main force was detached, a pin of 
a small size was seen to watch its line of march, and 
declare its operations. The editor by this simple con. 
trivance could not only tell at a glance, by looking at 
his pins, where the armies were, but, by tracing the 
holes which the pins had left behind them, could read 
you off from his maps, at the conclusion of a long war, 
the history of every campaign. 

As this worthy, but somewhat fiery and dignified 
person was bending over the last proof of his editorial 
column, which contained a “ leader” of some importance 
in his eyes, inasmuch as it gave the latest intelligence 
from France, and corrected an error which had appeared 
in the Boston Gazette relative to the movements of Ge- 
neral Dumourier, a strange kind of clinking noise was 
heard at the foot of the long staircase which led to the 
printing-office, at one end of which was Ben’s sanctum, 
where he was examining the proof aforesaid. Nearer 
and nearer came the nvise, as footsteps appeared to 
ascend the staircase—clink—clink—clink ! Every body 
wondered what it was; the devil stopped scraping the 
ball, for rollers, like Mackintoshes, were not dreamt of 
then, the compositors leaned on their left feet and left 
elbow—as compositors will when there is likely to be 
any sport, and the pressman stood at the bank, with the 
heap between his arms, and his ear turned towards the 
door. Ben Russel heard the strange noise upon the stair, 
and he noticed the kind of dead calm which had sud- 


denly come over the printing-office, at a moment, too, of 


all others, when he felt that every body should be on the 
alert, in order that the “Centinel” might go to press. 
Ben liked neither the noise nor the silence; and as the 
clink, clink, came nearer and nearer, his choler rose with 
the cause of it, until, just as it boiled up to his teeth, and 
was sure to flow over on some body, a tall, raw. boned 
fellow, with a stick over his shoulder, on which was slung 
a motley collection of small iron and wire wares, stalked 
into the office. To Ben Russel’s furious “ What the 
do you want?” the itinerant worker in iron and wire 
deigned not any reply, but threw off his back a load of 
ladies, screeners, flesh-forks, gridirons, and pot-covers, 
with as much coolness ae if he had just entered his own 
cabin after a profitable day’s work. Ben stared at him 
with a gaze of mingled astonishment and vexation, as 
though he were a |ittle doubtful whether the fellow’s 
strange behaviour proceeded from impudence or igno 
rance; but time was precious. He interrogated him 
again, when the following dialogue ensued :— 

“ What do you want, fellow ?” 

“I’m no fellow. And, if I was, I wants nothing of 
you.” 

“You impudent scoundrel! do you know whom you 
are speaking to?” 

“To be sure | do; you are Mr. Russel’s foreman, and 
a great man, I dare say, you think yourself when he’s 
out; but when he’s to home you sing small enough, | 
warrant! Now, you see, I did not come up here with 
out knowing something about you and your ways; for 
when your master bargained with me for my notions 
here, says he, ‘Carry them up into my printing-office,’ 
pointing up here, ‘and wait till I come tu give you the 
money. And,’ says he, giving me a wink,’ * you'll see 
my foreman up there—a tall chap, with his head pow- 
dered—a damned impudent fellow; but don’t mind him 
—throw down your luad, and take a chair;’” and as 
this speech was concluded, the imperturbable intruder 
sat down in the only spare seat there was in the office, 
crossed his lege, and began fumbling in a long, deep 
pocket for a piece of tobacco. 

For two minutes there was silence, not in heaven, but 
from the queer name given to at least one of its inhabit- 
ants, in a place of a different description. Of the press- 
men and compositors it may be truly said, that, struck 
with amazement at the fellow’s effrontery, “ the boldest 
held his breath for a time;” while the devil skulked in 
behind an old staircase, that he might be vut of harm’s 
way in the row which he knew was to come. 

Like most proud and irritable men, Russel was for a 
moment thrown off his guard by such an unexpected 





attack upon the sanctity of his rvof, and the dignity he 
had always maintained in the eyes of his people. He 
sprang to his feet; but for a brief space stood staring at 
the wire-worker with eyes that, if they had been “ hasi- 
lisks,” would certainly have “struck him dead.” One, 
two, three bounds, and Ben had the tall man by the 
throat, and would have dashed his brains out upon the 
floor; but Jonathan saw him coming, braced his right 
foot, firmly advanced his left, and was not to be taken 
by surprise. 
and Roderick Dhu was nothing to it; to and fro, and round 
and round they went, sometimes stumbling over those mis- 
cellaneous ornaments which are to be found on a print- 
ing-office floor, and occasionally oversetting a galley o! 
matter, or kicking their heels through a standing form. 
The workmen would have interfired; but their master’s 
blood was up, and, with the chivalric spirit of that pro. 
fession to which his leisure hours were devoted, he 
wanted no odds against a single opponent. 

The combatants were well matched; but Ben had a 
perfect knowledge of the ground, which gave him the 
advantage: so that, after upsetting the countryman over 
sundry type-boxes and paper-heaps, with the exuct loca- 
lities of which he was familiar, he succeeded in pushing 
him through the door, with his back against a stout 
wooden railing, which protected the lauding-pluce from 
those flights of stairs up which Jonathan had wound so 
recently, unconscious of the prospect before him of a 
much more rapid descent. To pitch each other over the 
bannisters was now the coup-de-main to be achieved. 
Ben had got the fellow’s spine twisted, and his head und 
shoulders overhanging the staircase; but Jonathan had 
hold of his collar with both hands, and besides, had his 
long legs twisted round the small of his back. ‘They 
had wrestled in this way for five minutes, and the wire- 
worker's strength was beginning to fail trom the twist- 
ing of his back-bone over the rail, when just as his legs 
began to fail, ard his grasp to relax, and as Ben was 
preparing for one mighty effort, by which the victory 
was to be secured, a horrible horse-laugh—something 
between a real gu{faw and a yell—struck upon his car ; 
and lwoking through the windew in front of him, he saw 
Mungo Mackay at the window of the Exchange Coffee 
House opposite, shaking his sides as though there were 
a whole voleano under his midriff. In an instant Bon 
understood the trick. “ That infernal fellow Mackuy? 
By heavens! I'll cowhide him within an inch of his life!” 
he exclaimed, as he drew Jonathan in from the danger- 
ous position where he hung, and stood him on his feet. 
But Russell was too good a fellow to bear malice long; 
and moreover he was sv rejoiced that he had not com- 
mitted hoinicide in addition to making himself ridicu- 
lous, that after a few hours his resentment passed off, 
and to the day of his death he was never tired of telling 
the story. 

There is no part of the world where a new preacher, 
whether new-lights or blue-lights, produces a greater 
sensation than in Boston—though after he is gone the 
people may relapse into their quiet unitarian paths, still 
they have no objection to wander out of them in search 
of any novelty in religion; and if they do not always 
change their belief with every fresh importation, they at 
least pay him the compliment of hearing what he has 
got to say. There happened to be, during the period of 
which I am speaking, one of those wandering theologi. 
cal meteors blazing around Boston, and people from 
every lane and by-way flocked to see it, not with pieces 
of smoked glass in their fingers, but with ten-cent pieces 
and York shillings, to drop into the green box, by way 
of adding fuel to the flames. So great was the crowd, 
that the ordinary rules about the quiet possession of pews 
for which the owners had paid were entirely broken 
down; every body took the seat that suited him best, 
and those who came late sat down in the places left to 
them by those who had come early, One pleasant Sun- 
day morning Mackay went to the church by times, took 
his seat in a central pew, just under the shadow of the 
pulpit, and sat bolt upright, with his arms extended with 
an apparent degree of unnatural rigidity down by his 
sides. He was presently surrounded by half a dozen 
females, nearly all of whom were strangers to his per- 
son, und ina little time the whole church was full to 
over flowing. 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, the sermon de- 
livered in the preacher’s best style. He dwelt particu- 
larly on the requirements of the great precept of brotherly 
love—upon the beauty of universal benevolence—on the 
pleasure which arises, not only from clothing the naked 
and feeding the hungry, but from attention to the mi- 
nute and graceful courtesies and charities of life, by 
which the thorny path is softened and adorned. Jn the 
language of the critics in such matters, “ there was not 





a dry eye in the place ;” the appeal had found its way to 
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every heart. All Mackay’s immediate neighbours were 
sensibly affected; he wept with them; the big tears 
chased each other duwn his cheeks, But while every 
one else was busy with their handkerchiefs wiping away 
the water that the orator, like a second Moses, had by 
strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from their flinty 
hearts, Mackay held his arms stiff and straight, while 
half'a glass of liquid suffused his face. The dried eyes 
of the female friends were not slow to observe this; for 
in addition to tlie evident signs of deep feeling which he 
exhibited, his face was rather a handsome face. He 
wriggled, fidgeted, looked confused and interesting, but 
raised no hand, searched for no handkerchief, and scem- 
ed to be in deep distress. 

At length a young widow lady, who sat beside him, 
remarked that he was ill at ease, and—heaven bless the 
female heurt! it always melts at any mysterious sorrow— 
after one or two downeast looks and fluttering pauses, 
she said in an under tone, 

“ Pray, sir, is there any thing the matter with you? 
You appeur to be unwell.” 

“Ah! madam,” breathed Mackay, in a whisper, “I 
am a poor paralytic, and have lost the use of my arms. 
Though my tears have flowed in answer to the touching 
sentiments of the pastor, I have not the power tu wipe 
them away.” 

Tn an instant a fair hand was trust into a reticule, and 
a white handkerchief, scented with otto of roses, wus ap- 
plied to Mackay’s eyes ; the fair Samaritan, seeming to 
rejoice in the first opportanity of practising what had been 
so recently preached, appeared to polish them with right 
good will, When she had done, M. looked anutterable 
obligations, but whispered that she would increase them 
a thousand fold if she would, as it wanted it very much, 
condescend to wipe his nose. The novelty of the re- 
quest was theught nothing of; the widow wus proud of 
the promptitude she had displayed in succouring the 
distressed ; and to a person who has done you one kind 
action the second seems always easy. Her white hand 
and whiter handkerchief were raised to Mackay’s cut- 
water; but the moment that it was completely enveloped 
in the folds of the cambric, he gave such a sueeze as 
made the whole church ring—it was, in fact, more like 
a neigh. The minister paused in giving out the hymn; 
the deacons put on their spectacles to see what could be 
the matter; and in an instant every eye was turned 
upon Mackay and the fair Simaritan, the latter of whom, 
being so intent upon her object, or so confounded by the 
general notoriety she had acquired, still convulsively 
grasped the nose. 

Tiere were hundreds of persons in the church who 
knew Mackay and his propensities well, and a single 
glance was sufficient to convince them that a success- 
ful hoax had been played off for their amusement. A 
general titter now ran round the place—“ nods, and 
becks, and wreathed smiles” were the order of the day. 
Men held down their heads and laughed outright; and 
the ladies had to stuff the scented cambric into their 
mouths, which had been so recently applied to the 
sparkling founts above. 

At length something like order was restored, the 
hymn sung, and the blessing given, amidst stifled noises 
of various kinds, when the congregation rose to depart. 
The widow, up to this point, feeling strong in the con- 
sciousness of having performed a virtuous action upon a 
good-looking face, heeded not the gaze of the curious nor 
the smiles of the mirthtul; but what was hei astonish- 
ment when Mackay rose from his seat, lifted up one of 
his paralytic hands, and took his hat from a peg above 
his head, and with the other begun searching his coat- 
pocket for his gloves! Though the unkindest cut of all 
was yet to come: for Mackay, having drawa the: on, 
and opened the pew door, turned, and bowing to his fair 
friend, put this question in a tone the most insinuating, 
bat still loud enough for fifty people to hear— 

“ Is it not, madam, a much greater pleasure to operate 
upon a fine-looking Roman nose like mine, than upon such 
a queer little snub as you have?” 

—— 
Stanley ; or Recollections of a Man of the 
World. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard, 1838. 


This work has been ushered into publicity 
with rather more than usual parade; whispers 
respecting a * great unknown” author have been 
heard, and various hints passed in literary cir- 
cles that something more than common was to 
be expected. The specimen chapter in the 


newspaper, in advance, informed the knowing 
in these matters, that perhaps there was some 
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mistake; the language of the sample was 
strained and ambitious, without possessing the 
requisites of good taste. 

‘To define with exactness the class of compo- 
sition to which Stanley appertains would be no 
easy task. It is something between ethical 
declamation and poetical rhapsody ; between a 
dissertation and a romance; we mean, of course, 
parts of it, for here and there we find narrative 
of a kind that no one can possibly characterise. 
Considered as a tale of fiction, the story is ill 
constructed, and extravagant to the last degree. 
The human adventures are not metely mar- 
velous and utterly absurd, but generally devoid 
of all concatenation of fortune or fate, perpetu- 
ally disjointed, and not unfrequently inconsist 
ent with themselves. It would appear as i 
some very clever chapters of disquisitori! 
ethics had been written in advance, and then 
tacked unartistically on to the plot of an old 
play; in confirmation of this idea, the argu- 
ments are put into every body’s or any bedy’s 
mouth that comes to hand, and in every incon- 
gruous situation; by moonlight on the sea- 
shore, or on horseback, we have rich and poor 
gentlemen, rogues and paupers. discussing the 
highest points of morals and ethics, or carving 
and quoting Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth! These disquisitions are very well for 
didactic composition, and exhibit an extensive 
acquaintance with English literature, but they 
are badly introduced. without any judgment as 
to time and place and person. 

It has probably been the design to imi- 
tate the author of Tremaine and De Vere, but 
we do not recognise his opulent and varied 
genius, beaming upon every subject it touches 
with that fine, mellow, autumnal beauty of 
splendour, which so much endear to the imagi- 
nation some of the landscapes of Claude and 
Rembrandt. Experience of life the author of 
Stanley exhibits little or none, while in Tre- 
maine we find it not only in its higher and 
more brilliant colours, but also in its massive, 
and all its most touching shades, speaking to 
us throughout the work in the earnest manner of 
a friend who is truly solicitous for our happi- 
ness, and speaking in a tone often so persuasive, 
always so graceful, so gentlemanly, and so en- 
gaying, that we lament the corruption which it 
cannot reform. With this high purpose digni- 
fying his labours, and exalting his talents far 
above the fame of the mere novelist, the author 
of Tremaine and De Vere combines much of 
that witchery of romance which sheds so fasci- 
nating a spell around minds even of the most 
uncultivated order, but is peculiarly becoming 
and attractive, when we see it operating, un- 
checked and unreproved, upon a bright and 
pure intellect, polished by the most refined 
education, and resting on a heart so admirably 
attuned to all the kindly sensibilities of our 
nature, that nothing cennected with the ame- 
lioration and felicity of his species is indifferent 
to his feelings. 

The story is American; the machinery that 
of Mre. Radcliffe, or the warst of Charles 
Brocken Brown. A club-house in one of our 
principal Atlantic cities is frequented by men 
of the most gentlemanly appearance and refine- 
ment, who live by systematically getting the 
estates of merchants into their possession, and 
when necessary, murdering the owners without 
remorse. ‘Their chief is Mr. Tyler, alias Ha- 
rold, who bought the club-house, and after 
running a series of vaults and passages all 


round and through it, so that he could spy out 
all the doings of his agents and subordinates, 
fills the seats of justice and police with his 
myrmidons; these pursue a reckless course, 
such as would be improbable if attributed to 
Vidocq or Fouché ; they ruin Mr. Stanley (not- 
withstanding which his son incurs great ex- 
penses), and by a clumsy trick inveigle young 
Stanley, who, however, manages to learn all the 
secrets of the conspiracy, goes all over Tyler's 
private residence, and sees him descend to pri- 
vate vaulted prisons and murder one of his vic- 
tims; the entrance is effected by touching a 
spring on the outside of the house, and Tyler 
cones up from a hiding-place through a trap- 
door in the carpet! The club determines to 
murder their leader, and Tyler goes through 
inaccessible roads, over rocks, and so forth, to 
his splendid mansion in the country, which no 
one had ever been able to find, though we are 
informed he spent much time in improving his 
farm! All this is too clumsy for repetition ; 
every one will be disposed to laugh outright at 
its absurdity, and when the reader comes to the 
death of Tyler on the last page, he will be very 
much provoked at his persevering through so 
much that is ridiculously common-place. In wit 
our author fails entirely. Here is a specimen :— 

“Who is that foppish fellow with a glass at his eye?” 

“A beau; but so ill tempered a person that I call him 
a balistre, or cross-bow, especially as he shoots a keen 
shaft when he will. He claims to be descended from 
worthy ancestors; and the length of the descent is, 1 
believe, not denied. He is greatly attached to a young 
lady, whom he is too vain, or tuo lazy to woo; contra. 
dicting therein the definition of the law books, that at- 


tachment is the means whereby a man is compulsorily 
brought to court.” 


“He muy find, as many before him have done, that an 
attachment neglected is followed by distress infinite.” 

Thus much for the story and its wit. We 
shall now make a few excerpts from the bette: 











part of the volumes, and closing our notice, 
recommend for a second edition, the separation 
of the poetical and literary portion, to be made 
up into a volume by itself and called Didactics; 
the plot we advise may be forwarded to the 
manager of the Walnut street theatre. 

* After all, to all men and at all times, the best friend 
is virtue, and the best companions are high endeavours 
and honourable sentiments.” 


“They are sure to be supported by the populace, for 
the povulace loves to demolish; I never heard of a mob 
assenjoled to construct.” 

“ All Bulwer’s conceptions,” said Wilkins, “lack the 
freshness of true creation. There is a total want of 
generosity in the author’s mind. It is in this wide no- 
bility of sentiment, this sympathy with the free and the 
foreign, that Scott stands so pre-eminent. All his cha- 
racters are sparkling with the dews of natural life.” 

“It is a mournful consideration,” said I, “ for them 


that wish well to mankind, to reflect how much cf the! 


wisdom of the world lies unemployed; how much of the 
bullion of truth, which the sages have mined from know- 
ledge and stored in books, lies uncoined to use; how 
rarely from the conquered provinces of intellect, captives 
have been brought home to men. That ancient fund of 
cumulative truth, which we call ‘the wisdom of ages,’ 
whereof the materials are experience, the refiner is sa- 
gacity, and the result is gnomic wisdom, is the younger 
world’s birthright, and it has been voluntarily renounced. 
Thess gems have been dug from the mine to be buried 
in the grave; they have been drawn from ignorance to 
be entombed in forgetfulness. The charts are all befure 
his eyes, but the pilot, though inexperienced, never con. 
sults them. And the philosophers, in this matter, are as 
blameworthy as the mob at large; for if the latter have 
disregarded many of the results of opinion, the former 
have neglected more of its materials.” 

“What the mob canvass, they soon conclude; but 


that which is debated only by the learned, will long be 
doubtful.” 





“ Byron is the first man who has devoted his life and 


powers to the cultivation of flagitiousness, and has been 
determined to find and fix in depravity all his hopes and 
wishes and rewards. ‘To this nev: scheme of happiness 
he dedicated himself wholly, and with al) the ardour of 
desperatiun ; he sounded passion to its depths, and raked 
the bottom of the gulf of sin; he explored, with the in- 
domitable spirit of Carathis, every chamber and cavern 
of the earthly hell of bad delights; and the result was 
barrenness and exhaustion; the conclusion was, that 
when the inspiring immortality of celestial hope was 
resigned, thero was an end to the interest which had 
once been attractive ;—that in atheism there was no 
principle of progression—no source of vitality—no im- 
pulse to exertion ;—that virtue is, in its views, its 
thoughts, and its hopes, prolonged, complete, and per- 
manent—that vice is deciduous, crumbling, fragment- 
ary ;—that the one addresses itself to that within us 
which is deep and everlasting, while the other engages 
only those faculties which are mortal and transitory, and 
leaves the eternal soul to ‘the self-torture of irremediable 
vacuity.’” 

The Doctor.—We give to-day all of the fifth 
volume of The Doctor worthy of our columns. 

In this number the Fan-Qui in China is com- 
pleted, and the novel we have commenced will 
close the present volume. We have a small 
additional supply of Gilbert Gurney, which will 
be deferred to voluine 13th, when the New 
Monthly will probably furnish some more of its 
pleasant chat. 

It is pleasing to learn that the Fan Qui has 
afforded sech general satisfaction; the latter 
portion is by far more entertaining than the 
opening chapters. 

A good laugh in good company may be pro- 
cured by reading aloud the story in our Journal 
to-day on practical joking. 

Mr. Law’s Lecture before the Athenian [n- 
stitute and Mercantile Library, last Tuesday 
evening, was a masterly production. The full 
mind of a scholar was apparent throughout ; his 
affluence of thought and language was particu- 
larly striking, while his delivery was extremely 
agreeable. ‘The appetite for these lectures is 
evidently on the increase. A few years will 
show that such an institution might fill its room 
every evening, provided always that equally 
good lecturers were ready and willing. The 
number anxious for admission, but excluded by 
the size of the roon—which holds comfortably 
less than 1400 persons—has really been as great 
as the number of those admitted. This (Tues- 
day) evening the Rev. Mr. Furness discourses 
on “Genius;” a fine theme, and it will be finely 
treated. 

Miss Leslie has published a new volume of 
tales, consisting of Althea Vernon and Hen- 
rietta Harrison ; they are sure of a rapid sale. 

Velasco, a new and popular acting tragedy, 
by Epes Sargent, has been very neatly published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

The City of the Czar, by T. Raikes, pub- 
lished by Lea & Blanchard, is a capital book; 
fur some weeks it has been on our list for re- 
publication; it may possibly commence our 
next volume for 1839. 
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NOTICE. 

The subseriber, from declining health, is in- 
duced to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
department of his periodicals. ‘The foundation 
on which these works are established is so solid 
as to afford great advantages, to ai active man, 
in establishing himself in the world. They 


never possessed more popularity than at pre- 
sent; and his inability, from continued indispo- 
sition, to attend to the multifarious duties alone 
urges him to dispose of any portion. For terms, 





application may be made to 


A. WALDIE. 
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